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Last week’s war news 
began with the reports of 
Kuropatkin’s bombastic 
proclamation that he was about to as- 
sume the offensive and “to compel the 
Japanese to do our will,” and ended 
with the reports of Russian defeat and 
retreat. Tokyo despatches assert that 
the Russians had 30,000 men killed and 
wounded, and that they left 2,000 dead 
on the field after the fierce fighting on 
Friday. While there were minor en- 
gagements on every day of the week, 
the. battle on a large scale began on 
Wednesday and was waged fiercely on 
both wings and in the center until Sat- 
urday, when the Russians retired to 
Shakhe, a town close to the Hun River, 
and appeared to be preparing to cross 
that river, retreat to their fortified posi- 
tion at the Tie Pass, and leave Mukden 
open to Japanese occupation. The Jap- 
anese main position, at Yentai, seems 
never to have been seriously endangered. 
Not only were the Russian attacks at 
the east and west of Yentai checked, but 
the Japanese drove the enemy back and 
followed them in sharp pursuit. Gen- 
eral Oku captured some thirty-five guns, 
and several hundred Russian prisoners 
were taken. There is no accurate knowl- 
edge obtainable as we write as to the 
numbers of the forces engaged, but the 
armies were practically the same as those 
in the battle of Liaoyang, and the impor- 
tance of the engagement seems to be quite 
aS great as at Liaoyang. It is impos- 
sible to follow closely the strategical 
movement of the battle, not so much 
because of the lack of details as because 
the despatches consist of a confusing 
1umber of unrelated details with no 
clear, consistent narrative of the large 
movements. This difficulty is increased 
y the profusion of names of small 
places not to be found on any map; 
cach of these names may be spelled in 
any one of three ways—Chinese, Rus- 
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sian, or Japanese—and as such gems of 
nomenclature abound as Chienhuang- 
chitien, Huchiakuchiatsu, and Sialiu- 
hedzy, the topography of the field of 
operations is perplexing. It may be 
noted, however, that Yentai (near the 
coal mines) and Shakhe are on the rail- 
way between Liaoyang and Mukden— 
the first about twenty-five miles north of 
Liaoyang, the second about the same 
distance north of Yentai, while Mukden 
is again about the same distance still 
further to the north; that the central 
movement of the armies was along the 
line of railway, but with battle raging 
for ten miles eastward and westward of 
the line in desperate efforts of both 
armies to outflank each other; that 
west of the railway is a triangular terri- 
tory having the railway from Liaoyang 
to Shakhe as its eastern limit, the Taitse 
River on the south and the Hun River 
on the west (that is, running southwest 
from Shakhe to its junction with the 
Taitse), and that the Russian advance 
crossed the Hun at several points, and 
the Russian retreat has recrossed or 
must recross it. General Kuropatkin 
evidently relied on making a great turn- 
ing movement on his left (east), but 
failed, and was met by a counter move 
of the same kind on the other flank (west), 
much as at the battle of -Vufangchow. 
Mukden was out of the field of battle, but 
its fate evidently depended upon the 
result of the fight. The Japanese, fol- 
lowing their invariable “step-by-step ” 
process, will probably now occupy Muk- 
den; take their usual cessation from 
active advance in which to concentrate, 
rest, fortify, and plan; and then assault 
the Tie Pass. Beyond that stretch vast 
plains for over three hundred miles to 
Harbin, with no towns suitable as a 
winter depot of supplies for the Russians; 
so that it seems probable that the end 
of this year’s campaign may see the 
Russian force definitely withdrawn to 
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Harbin. At the end of the week the 
gcneral result of the fighting seemed to 
be that, as at Liaoyang, the Russians 
were repulsed and defeated, but were 
able to withdraw in fairly good order 
and without the loss of any large body 
of troops. Indeed, to surround and 
capture an opposing army is a rare thing 
when the forces are tolerably even, and 
while it is true in a sense that the real 
objective is always the enemy’s army 
rather than the place it occupies, Japan 
seems wise in contenting herself with 
the policy of driving Russia northward 
by successive stages to the border of 
Manchuria. 
%; 

Prince Sviatopolk-Mir- 
sky, the new Russian 
Minister of the Interior, 
has begun his administration under the 
most favorable auspices; and the Rus- 
sian press generally, including those 
newspapers which assume as critical an 
attitude towards the Government as a 
newspaper printed in Russia dares to 
assume, interpret his accession to office 
as the beginning of a new and liberal ré- 
gime which is to be sharply differentiated 
from the régime of Von Plehve by its 
humanity and its toleration. For a sys- 
tem of suspicion and repression the new 
Minister gives promise of inaugurating 
one of frankness and confidence. Von 
Plehve fostered an atmosphere in which 
it was almost impossible for him to deal 
directly with the people; the new Min- 
ister has begun by asking the co-opera- 
tion of all classes. Economic affairs 
in Russia districts and provinces are 
largely in the hands of zemstvos, or 
district and provincial assemblies, rep- 
resenting on an elective basis the peas- 
antry, the householders in the towns, 
and the landed proprietors, and presided 
over by the president of the nobility of 
the district or of the province. The 
powers of noble landowners were con- 
siderably increased fourteen yéars ago, 
while the number of representatives 
from other classes was reduced and 
their power limited. Speaking of these 
assemblies, the new Minister has recently 
said, “I believe in the zemstvos, and 
am convinced that they can render the 
greatest service,” These assemblies are 
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regarded with suspicion by the repres- 
sionists and reactionaries, who see in 
them only an attempt to limit the powers 
of the Government and to reduce the 
functions of the autocracy. The zemst- 
vos throughout Russia have received 
the programme proclaimed by Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky with something ap- 
proaching enthusiasm, and the sentiment 
of these bodies is expressed by one of 
the most influential : 

The zemstvo greets eg) highness in the 
firm conviction that the programme pro- 
claimed by you will convince the people of 

our good will, and that they may impose 
implicit trust in your attitude towards com- 
munal institutions and the extension of their 
sphere of usefulness. The zemstvos will 
insure the peaceful movement of Russia 
along the road of progress. 


The assurance given by the Minister 
that his administration means “ larger 
opportunities for life and work ” is re- 
garded by one of the leading Jewish 
organs in the Empire as containing a 
whole political programme, “ which all 
will hail with delight and help to real- 
ize.” So great has been the interest 
awakened by the declaration of the new 
Minister of the Interior that, for the 
time being at least, the war was thrust 
into the background. 


® 


The New York “ Times,” 
called on to give some evi- 
dence in support of its 
charge that Mr. Cortelyou is collecting 
money from corporations who have se- 
crets which they wish concealed from 
the public and which he _ possesses, 
abandons this attack and substitutes 
another. It now says that it was not in 
good taste for the President to select as 
Chairman of the National Republican 
Convention a man who may be thought 
to have official knowledge of such se- 
crets, nor in good taste for Mr. Cortel- 
you to accept .the appointment. The 
reason is that he has thus been sub- 
jected to the suspicion of making im- 
proper use of his supposed knowledge. 
It is not possible to take very seriously 
this sensitiveness for Mr. Cortelyou’s 
reputation in a journal which has been 
lending its columns to wholly unsubstan- 
tiated and anonymous attacks upon him. 
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It would, however, be perfectly possible 
to share this opinion without casting 
any imputation on the character of either 
Mr. Cortelyou or the President. It ap- 
pears to us, however, that the time to 
present the protest was when Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s name was being publicly dis- 
cussed for his present position. At that 
time, though there was some criticism 
concerning the propriety of calling any 
Cabinet officer to the chairmanship of a 
campaign committee, the appointment 
of Mr. Cortelyou was generally regarded 
by Democratic and Republican press 
alike, and, if our memory serves us right, 
by the New York “Times” among 
other journals, as a guarantee that the 
campaign would be free from the scan- 
dals which have attached to past cam- 
paigns, and would be conducted on a 
high level and by legitimate and honor- 
able methods. And we may add that 
this expectation has been fully justified 
by Mr. Cortelyou’s conduct of the cam- 
aign. 

palg ® 

The Democratic attack 
on Chairman Cortel- 
you has failed of its 
purpose, which was to get the manager 
of the Republican campaign to deny 
and explain. It-has made no apprecia- 
ble difference in public sentiment, and 
the well-organized machinery of the Na- 
tional Committee which Mr. Cortelyou 
heads is moving along performing its 
work with order and system. A notable 
event, because it probably will have 
great effect on the State canvass in New 
York, was the reception tendered to 
Frank W. Higgins, the Republican can- 
didate for Governor, and his associates 
on the ticket, by the Union League. 
Mr. Higgins has been lampooned as 
“Odell’s man,” and there was danger 
that, because he was not personally 
acquainted in New York City, a very 
large element in the party would vote 
for his opponent, Judge Herrick. The 
League reception settled the question 
of the support of Mr. Higgins by the 
“fathers of the party.” He had a really 
warm welcome, which has already made 
its effect apparent. The charge against 
the Republican Canal Board of devoting 
518,618 to a company for excavating 
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rock when it excavated only earth has 
dwindled into a technical discussion 
as to whether “ hardpan” ought to be 
classified as earth or as rock—not an 
engrossing political issue. ‘The hubbub 
in New York over the wholesale chal- 
lenging of prospective voters by the 
agents of the State Superintendent of 
Elections disclosed to the Democrats 
the secret of the work which Governor 
Odell has been doing for six months 
in “organizing” the city. He con- 
ceived the idea that there were many 
thousands of votes cast fraudulently 
in the city. He has devoted much time 
and money to canvassing the voting 
population, with a view of uncovering 
persons who had no right to vote, or 
were habitually voting under fictitious 
names. The work has been done with 
great system. Nothing like it was 
ever known in New York City, with 
the possible exception of the famous 
“ directory” of voters which was pre- 
pared by Matthew Stanley Quay in 
1888, and which undoubtedly resulted 
in the electoral vote of New York being 
cast: for Harrison and Morton. How 
effective was the Governor’s system was 
shown in the arrest of the son of the 
Postmaster of New York, one of the 
local leaders of the party, on a charge 
of colonization. The fact that a Repub- 
lican of such prominence was caught 
will tend to silence the Democratic cry 
that the Governor was aiming at intimi- 
dation of the opposite party. A quar- 
ter of a million ot dollars is said to have 
been spent by the Republicans in this 
preliminary work, which shows that it 
costs money to prevent, as well as to 
promote, illegal voting. Senator Fair- 
banks, the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President, concluded his Western 
tour, and will now be heard from again 
in the debatable States of the East. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of the campaign 
the Republicans will concentrate much 
effort in New York, New Jersey, and 
Indiana, They will persistently discuss 
local issues, as against the campaign of 
State issues the Democrats are waging 
in those States. The Republicans make 
much of the announcement of President 
Eliot, of Harvard, that he will support 
the Republican National and Congres- 
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sional ticket, and point to it as a sign 
that the anti-imperialists are taking 
Judge Taft’s view of the Philippine 
question rather than Judge Parker’s. 


& 


It being obvious that 
Judge Parker cannot 
possibly win the Pres- 
idency unless he obtains the hearty sup- 
port of both the Cleveland and the Bryan 
Democrats, the whole effort of the man- 
agers of the campaign is now to bring 
these elements into accord on National 
issues. This is being done by putting 
on the stump the leading spokesmen of 
the two factions. Hence we see Mr, 
Bryan speaking in many places each day 
in Indiana, and Mr. Cleveland himself 
presiding at a meeting of business men 
who are supporting the Democratic 
ticket. We also see Richard Olney, 
John G. Carlisle, and Judson Harmon, 
who were conspicuous in Mr. Cleveland’s 
last administration, advocating the elec- 
tion of Judge Parker. Mr. Bryan is put 
forward to bring back the wavering 
Silver Democrats, and Mr. Cleveland 
and his Cabinet are induced to speak to 
keep the Gold Democrats from deserting 
because of the support which Mr. Bryan 
is giving the ticket. Judge Parker him- 
self has altered his plan, and has made 
one speech, referred to elsewhere, to a 
visiting delegation at his home in Esopus. 
He may be expected to follow this with 
other addresses delivered under similar 
circumstances. Judge Parker has made 
further progress in harmonizing oppos- 
ing forces in other States. His most 
notable achievement in that respect was 
his meeting with Mayor Carter Harri- 
son, of Chicago. Mayor Harrison had 
taken no interest in the canvass because 
he, as a supporter of W. J. Bryan, was 
beaten in the Illinois State Convention, 
at Springfield, by the Gold Democrats 
led by John P. Hopkins, and was denied 
a seat in the St. Louis Convention, 
despite the efforts of Mr. Bryan. He 
now announces himself as for the ticket. 
Advices from West Virginia, where 
Henry G. Davis, the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President, has been mak- 
ing a “whirlwind tour,” indicate that 
thus far there has not been a Democratic 
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upheaval, but there is a prospect of the 
State going Democratic for the State 
ticket. It is also evident that since the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in favor of the La Follette fac- 
tion the Democrats have abandoned the 
entire territory west of the Alleghanies, 
with the exception of Indiana, Colorado, 
Montana, and Nevada. 


& 


What was intended 
as a defense, but has 
widely been accept- 
ed as an arraignment, of the Democratic 
party was published from the pen of 
Mr. Cleveland in the “ Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” for October 8. Whatever 
Mr. Cleveland says on present political 
issues is the more generally heeded be- 
cause the conflict within the Democratic 
party has centered in his personality and 
the political principles for which he has 
stood. When, therefore, he describes 
the present spirit of the party, his words 
have special force. The point which 
Mr. Cleveland makes in his article is 
that the temper of the Democratic party 
is now, as it has not been for eight years 
past, conservative ; that it offers in place 
of uncertainty “restful confidence ;” 
that it requires in “governmental ac- 
tion” that “all things shall be done 
decently and in order.” To illustrate 
this spirit he makes a comparison which 
has been so widely commented on and 
so widely misreported that we copy it 
verbatim : 


Cleveland, 
Parker, and Buchanan 


I suppose a slight resemblance between 
some of the incidents of the pending Presi- 
dential campaign and those of 1856 causes 
me to recall the choice I then made of my 
party affiliation. Though I was still under 
voting age, the surroundings of the canvass 
so impressed me and so stimulated my inter- 
est in the principles and conditions involved 
that my thoughts and investigation led me 
to a distinct and lasting party preference. 
In that campaign the Republican party— 
newly arrived in the field of Presidential 
political warfare—had appealed to the peo- 
ple’s romantic sentiment and love for the 
spectacular by the nomination of John C. 
Frémont for President, while, on the other 
hand, the Democratic party challenged the 
sober and conservative thought of the coun- 
try by the nomination of the mature, undra- 
matic, and experienced Buchanan. It may 
well be that my natural tendency toward 
conservatism at a time when our country 
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seemed to need coolness and steadiness led 
me more easily to a reception of Democratic 
doctrine and methods; but it is certain that 
my choice of party then made was deliber- 
ately reached and so well thought out that 
genuine Democracy has always since been 
sufficient for me. 

Those who remember the days of un- 
certainty and anxiety in the last months 
of Buchanan’s administration, when, for 
lack of a strong hand to guide it, the 
Nation was being hurried into war un- 
prepared, will not find in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s article any reason for believing 
that veneration for traditions is of itself 
a safeguard, that conservatism of the 
type that Mr. Cleveland extols is neces- 
sarily conducive to restful confidence, or 
that great uncertainty and danger may 
not grow out of the deliberations of a mind 
“ mature, undramatic, and experienced.” 


® 


The chief significance of 
Mr. Parker’s speech on 
the Philippines which he 
delivered on Saturday of last week at 
Esopus, before a delegation representing 
some political clubs, arises from the fact 
that he has spoken so little during the 
campaign. Indeed, this is but one of 
the two addresses of any consequence 
which he has given, apart from his 
speech of acceptance. His speech is a 
reply to Secretary Taft. He quotes 
Mr. Taft’s statement that the Repub- 
lican party expects the American Gov- 
ernment to stay in the Philippines “ in- 
definitely in working out the good we 
propose to do,” and characterizes that 
policy as “the subjugation of defense- 
less foreign peoples.” In contrast to 
this, Mr. Parker says, ‘“ Democracy 
stands for freedom.” Ignoring Secre- 
tary Taft’s figures as derived from offi- 
cial sources, Mr. Parker asseverates that, 
in addition to the $20,000,000 paid for 
what he calls “this uncertain option on 
this victim’s lands, tenements, and her- 
editaments. .. . we have wasted over 
$650,000,000 more of the people’s money 
and sacrificed over 200,000 lives.” The 
policy of refusing to promise independ- 
ence, in his opinion, “ does not even leave 
open the door of hope.” Continuing, 
he says: 


The Administration rails at the Demo- 
cratic proposal to promise them independ- 
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ence as soon as they are prepared for it. 
Indeed, it suggests to eighty millions of intel- 
ligent people that such a promise would 
stimulate the “ vicious” to be more vicious, 
instead of encouraging the improvement 
which would secure them what they most 
desire on earth—freedom. I but state the 
proposition. It argues itself. 

He advocates the same kind of inde- 
pendence for the Philippines that the 
United States has given to Cuba. A 
promise of such independence, he de- 
clares, is demanded not only by our 
duty but our self-interest. He describes 
the present condition in the Philippines 
as that of inefficiency, corruption, and 
despotism in official life, ruin in agricul- 
ture, the denial of free speech in public 
discussion, and the loss of personal lib- 
erty; and he charges the Administra- 
tion with intending for the Filipinos a 
condition of “ perpetual bondage.” The 
questions that should be settled are a 
tariff for the benefit of the islands, a 
solution of the taxation question, and 
the promotion of the Philippine shipping 
interests. This done, Philippine inde- 
pendence would appear on the “ imme- 
diate horizon.” His own view he de- 
scribes as that of “ idealism ;” his oppo 
nents’ view he calls “ materialism.” In 
this speech Mr. Parker treats a question 
of sovereignty as if it were a question 
of ownership ; he assumes that the only 
“door of hope ” is that which leads to 
independence, thus hiding an argument 
under what he calls merely “a proposi- 
tion ;” he entirely ignores what the 
United States has done in the Philippines 
in settling the perplexing question con- 
cerning the friars’ lands, in establishing 
and developing a system of public educa- 
tion, and in establishing and fostering 
local self-government. As in his speech of 
acceptance he confused self-government 
with independence, so in this speech he 
ignores the difference between independ- 
ence and liberty. 

® 

Political affairs in Del- 
aware are in confusion. 
When the Regular Re- 
publican Convention met in Dover last 
summer, it nominated a full State ticket, 
with Dr. Joseph H. Chandler as Governor 
and Horace G. Knowles as Congress- 
man. Before adjourning, however, it 
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passed a resolution giving the Regular 
Republican State Committee necessary 
power toact. Unfortunately, the minor- 
ity in the Convention had a majority in 
this Committee, which has now, using 
its powers to the extremest limit, set 
aside the entire State ticket, and formed 
another in conjunction with Addicks and 
the Union Republicans. In this new 
“harmony” ticket Dr. Chandler is 
removed for Preston Lea, a Wilmington 
business man, chosen by Addicks out of 
a list of names presented by the Regular 
Committee. Addicks further sought to 
impose the condition that Mr. Lea, if 
elected, should choose his Secretary of 
State from three names presented by the 
Union Republicans. The Regular Com- 
mittee meekly agreed to this, but Mr. Lea 
was finally accepted without this pledge. 
Addicks secures the Congressman, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Insurance Com- 
missioner, while the Attorney-General, 
Treasurer, and Auditor are left to the 
Regulars. This minority settlement has, 
it is generally believed, the approval of 
the National Administration. Tremen- 
dous pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Regular Republicans of Dela- 
ware, and their weaker element has given 
way under it. It was recognized that 
since out of the fifty-two members of the 
next Legislature Addicks will have at 
the outset twenty-three at the very least, 
and the Regulars, even if they stand 
firm on their county legislative tickets, 
hardly eight, the only fight they could 
make was for a deadlock. The Regu- 
lars have -been doing this bravely for 
years; and the majority, as shown in 
the Convention, were entirely willing 
to do it in this campaign. But the 
Republican National Committee was 
not willing. It wants two Republican 
Senators, a Congressman, and the elec- 
toral vote of Delaware; and the Reg- 
ular State Committee has accordingly 
surrendered. The nominee for Gov- 
ernor on the Convention ticket, Dr. 
Chandler, has, however, not surrendered, 
and this complicates the situation and 
makes Delaware a very doubtful State 
indeed. Dr. Chandler pledged himself 
to the Dover Convention that he would 
not under any circumstances withdraw 
from the ticket. He now proposes to 
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keep his pledge, file a ticket, and run 
upon it. In the present balance of 
parties and factions in Delaware, if he 
should poll two or three thousand votes, 
the “ harmony ” Republican ticket would 
be defeated and the Democratic State 
ticket elected. Great efforts are there- 
fore being made to prevent the ticket 
from being filled by the other original 
nominees, or filed with the requisite 
number of supporters; while, to offset 
these efforts, the Prohibitionists have 
patriotically taken a hand, and propose 
to put Dr. Chandler’s name at the head 
of their ticket also. If the “ harmony ” 
ticket is elected, Addicks will have one 
holding-over Senator, the only Congress- 
man, and a practical certainty of either 
winning the other Senatorship for him- 
self or putting in one of his followers. 
He is already trying by conferences this 
week to harmonize the county legislative 
tickets through the State as he has _har- 
monized the State ticket—the harmony 
consisting, as in the case of the lion 
and the lamb, by the lamb lying down 
inside the lion. That the minority of 
the Regular Republicans should thus 
have surrendered the moral standard 
that has been so bravely upheld for the 
last eight years is a deplorable thing; 
and it can only be hoped that the indi- 
vidual voters will repudiate the combina- 
tion at the polls and that the county 
committees will stand by their original 
tickets. What Delaware needs is men 
who will form the forlorn hope and fight 
to the last ditch. Her State Committee 
are evidently not that kind. 


@ 


President Roosevelt has 
ordered the removal from 
office of Robert S. Rodie, 
Supervising Inspector of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service of the district in 
which New York City lies, and James 
A. Dumont and Thomas A. Barrett, 
local inspectors in charge of the port of 
New York. This action is the result of 
the report made by the Commission 
which the President appointed in June 
to investigate the cause of the disaster 
by which nearly one thousand people, 
mainly women and children, lost their 
lives on the excursion steamer General 
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Slocum. The Commission found that 
the vessel was in a highly inflammable 
condition ; that the porter of the boat 
went into the forward cabin and, light- 
ing a lamp, threw the match on a bench 
surrounded by combustibles; that in 
the same place an oiler was working 
with an open torch; that when the fire 
started no attempt was made to fight the 
flames ; that in beaching the boat the 
pilot used bad judgment or lack of skill, 
so that passengers had to leap into deep 
water; that the rescues were made by 
outside assistance; that there was no 
control over the helpless passengers ; 
that the crew was undrilled and undis- 
ciplined and the mate unlicensed; that 
the fire-hose and the life-preservers were 
in an inexcusably defective condition ; 
and that the Slocum was typical of many 
excursion boats in New York Harbor 
and doubtless elsewhere. The Com- 
mission concluded that it was the busi- 
ness both of the steamboat inspection 


service and the owners of the vessel to « 


see that proper safety appliances were 
provided. It wisely held that the in- 
spectors were responsible, and that sub- 
ordinates cannot be expected to be more 
efficient than their superiors. It recom- 
mended that greater authority in enforc- 
ing the law should be given to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor; that 
owners should be held criminally liable 
for such a disaster by a law more effect- 
ual than the present; that inspectors 
should have the power to destroy defect- 
ive equipment; and that the Govern- 
ment should have the power to seize 
a vessel not complying with the law. 
In view of General Dumont’s nearly 
eighty years of age, the Commission 
recommends that an age limit for in- 
spectors should be established. It rec- 
ommends also new regulations with 
regard to ferryboats. The President, 
in commenting on this report, and 
on the report of the Department of 
Justice, which has secured indictments 
against officers and employees of the 
steamboat company to which the Slocum 
belonged, calls attention to the heinous 
offense of the Nonpareil Cork Works of 
Camden, New Jersey, which put on the 
market cork blocks for use in making 
life-preservers “each of which blocks 
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contained in its center a piece of bar 
iron weighing several ounces.” He 
calls attention to the fact that the law 
does not in set terms provide any pun- 
ishment for “this particular species 
of infamy, doubtless because it never 
entered the head of any man that so 
gross an infamy could be perpetrated.” 
He suggests that the Department in trans- 
mitting these reports to Congress should 
recommend legislation “imposing an 
adequate penalty for the making or 
selling of defective life-saving appli- 
ances.” The President also directs a 
thorough examination of the inspection 
force at the port of New York and the 
weeding out there of the unfit. He also 
requires a searching investigation “ into 
the conduct of the central office and of 
every outside subdivision of the service 
save that in New York,” the latter dis- 
trict being already covered by his other 
orders. He directs the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to lay before Con- 
gress the various recommendations of 
the Commission. Such rigorous treat- 
ment ought to be meted out to every 
offender against the security of human 
life. That the Darlington disaster in 
New York City, for instance, was a minor 
one, measured by number of lives lost, 
is no reason why it should be overlooked 
or forgotten. The President has set an 
example which should be universally 
followed if life is to be safe in America. 


@ 


Robert J. Wynne, who 
as First Assistant Post- 
master-General shared 
with Mr. Bristow, the Fourth Assistant, 
the credit for the investigation of cor- 
ruption in the Post-Office Department, 
has been appointed Postmaster-General 
to succeed the late Henry C. Payne. 
When Mr. Wynne first came into office 
as First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
he at once made it clear that he was not 
content to do merely the routine duties 
which came before him. His experience 
as a newspaper man had given him some 
knowledge of affairs in the post-office, 
which he was prompt to act upon. As 
a consequence. the corruptionists soon 
made his official life uncomfortable. 
Information which to him amounted to 
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moral certainty was to the President and 
to Postmaster-General Payne only rumor, 
He therefore set about to get evidence 
which would convince others of that 
of which he was sure himself. As the 
result of Mr. Wynne’s activity, in which 
he was assisted by others, Mr. Bristow 
was given the task of a regular investi- 
gation of the department. Because of 
Mr. Wynne’s competence as an admin- 
istrator, and of his success in helping to 
reveal what was hidden to his superiors, 
he has, as it were, won for himself this 
important position. Having been faith- 
ful in not a few things, he has been made 
chief over many more. It is not always 
that honesty and efficiency in public 
service have so speedy and appropriate 
reward, 


® 


The appointment by the 
Governor of Massachusetts 
of ex-Governor W. Murray Crane, of 
Dalton, in that State, to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Senator Hoar, is 
in line with the best traditions of public 
service in the old Commonwealth. Mr. 
Crane is a business man of large experi- 
ence, of the very highest character, who 
has discharged difficult public duties 
with an integrity so obvious to all par- 
ties that it is unnecessary to refer to it. 
With great executive skill and unusual 
breadth of view, for a score of years he 
has taken an active part in Massachu- 
setts politics. He became Lieutenant- 
Governor seven years ago, and in 1900 
was elected Governor, holding the office 
for three years. He isa personal friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt, who has sought his 
advice and counsel many times during 
his administration. He is not, like Sena- 
tor Hoar, a trained speaker, nor is he a 
scholar in politics; but Massachusetts 
has never been represented by a ran of 
purer life, of more disinterested sp.rit, or 
of greater capacity for dealing with 
political questions with force and with 
foresight. 


Senator Crane 
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The Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter, D.D., the oldest 
member of the Presbytery of Nassau, 
and, until a few years ago, long the 
minister of the church in Huntington, 
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Long Island, a man highly respected 
and warmly beloved, has written an 
earnest and affectionate letter to the 
Presbytery to acquaint them, in the in- 
terest of “absolute honesty,” with the 
entire change of his theological belief 
which has resulted from long study and 
experience. Dr. Carter’s position, in 
general, is that, while believing with all 
his heart the New Testament Gospel, he 
has reached “the conviction that the 
whole scholastic theology, and the Cal- 
vinistic system that is built upon it, is 
untrue from the base upwards.” Record- 
ing the particular points of his dissent, 
he says: “ The God whom I love to-day 
is very far from being the God of the 
Calvinistic theology.” He finds in the 
doctrine of the Trinity not “ one ray of 
light,” and devoutly wishes it had never 
been formulated ; he cannot accept the 
doctrine of an angry God appeased by 
innocent blood ; he cannot believe that 
God approves of all that is found in the 
Bible, or that he consigns souls to end- 
less torment. On the other hand, he 
states constructively his faith in a God 
of love who has given his Son for the 
world, who has expressed himself by an 
advancing revelation, and who allows 
men to reap what they sow. The change 
that he has passed through, a change 
which he compares to that * from darkest 
night to brightest day,” is essentially a 
change in his conception of God. He 
concludes by saying: ‘If you determine 
that one receiving the whole Gospel of 
Christ, but rejecting these additions, can 
remain in the Presbyterian ministry, I 
shall be greatly relieved; but if you de- 
termine otherwise, I hereby ask for dis- 
mission to the Manhattan Congregational 
Association of New York.” As a result 
of Dr. Carter’s letter, a warm discussion 
took place at the annual meeting of the 
Presbytery at Oyster Bay, New York. 
An extreme view on one side was ex- 
pressed by a minister who insisted that 
Dr. Carter’s offense was so great that it 
would not do to give him a letter to a 
Congregational Association, but that it 
would be necessary to try him for heresy. 
On the opposite side, the view was ex- 
pressed that Dr. Carter possessed, if not 
the body, at least the soul of Calvinism, 
which was a living thing that grew with 
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the ages. An elder of Dr. Carter’s 
church, ignoring the question as to 
whether the views expressed in the letter 
were in accordance with Presbyterianism 
or not, chose rather to test them by the 
spirit of Christianity. “I don’t know 
anything about theology,” he said, “ and 
I don’t want to. All I know is the love 
of Christ. Dr. Carter typifies that more 
accurately than any man I have ever 
seen.” A committee was finally chosen 
to confer with Dr. Carter for the avoid- 
ance of a heresy trial. 


8 


This letter of Dr. 

The Reaponaituty of the Carter reveals a 
man of courage 

and of fine and noble spirit. The high- 
est service to truth, however, which a 
minister can render is that of exhibiting 
such courage and such a spirit in his 
ordinary activities. In his sermons par- 
ticularly he has a right and a duty to 
speak with candor and with breadth of 
mind. If he does this, he can best pro- 
mote the spirit of Christianity by leaving 
to others the question as to whether he 
conforms to the standards of the Church 
ornot. The example of Jesus Christ, fol- 
owed by Paul, Luther, and Wesley, em- 
phasizes the principle that any minister 
vho thinks his views are inharmonious 
vith the standards of his Church should 
continue within the Church to teach the 
ruth as he sees it, and to leave to others 
e responsibility of taking the initiative 
turning him out. It is only by acting 
this principle that a man can have 
ny opportunity for promoting the spirit 
of progress. If every progressive minis- 
¢ followed Dr. Carter’s example, the 
growth of every church would be sud- 
nly and permanently checked. It 
sight to be possible for any man of 
’r, Carter’s spirit and intellectual abil- 
y to utter the truth as he sees it in 
'y pulpit with freedom. As regards 
ec Church, however, when the issue is 
ce raised, the course of action ought 

» be clear. If the Church conceives 
duty is to preserve and propa- 

‘te a peculiar interpretation of the 
ble and of Christ, it will not hesitate 
, dispense with any man or any body 
‘men who may change any element in 
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that interpretation or substitute another 
for it. But if the Church is convinced 
that its function is to impart the life 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ, it cannot 
in conscience submit its ministers to 
any test that is not essential to that 
spirit and that life. It is to be doubtea 
whether any Presbyterian is willing to 
assert that formal assent to Calvinism 
is thus essential. But if a Church is 
willing to require of its own ministers 
anything which is not requisite to every 
Christian minister, in that degree it con- 
fesses that its organization is sectarian 
rather than Christian. 


@ 


Iowa, a State whose Chris- 
tian institutions are the 
fruit of home missions, 
welcomed the ninety-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions at Grinnell, 
October 11-13. The Board has ex- 
pended during the year nearly $750,000. 
Though the offerings of the churches 
have risen some $55,000 above the sum 
contributed in 1901-02, an unusual 
shrinkage in legacies has caused a debt 
of $22,000. An increasing number of 
churches, either singly or in groups, are 
making themselves responsible to the 
Board for the support of individual mis- 
sionaries. The “ Station Plan,” adopted 
recently, enables contributors of shares 
amounting to $30 to support native 
workers at any station selected by them- 
selves. The Board, through a lack of 
means felt especially during the past 
decade, has made no enlargement of its 
field—except in our new insular posses- 
sions—for two decades. On the other 
hand, the volume of its work, especially 
in the development of native agencies, 
has largely increased, almost nine hun- 
dred pastors and preachers, educated 
in missionary colleges and seminaries, 
being now employed. For nine years 
the Zulu mission in South Africa has 
been self-supporting, and other missions 
are advancing to the same goal. Mean- 
while the Board is actively expanding an 
educational and medical and literary work 
in its twenty several fields. Eighteen 
colleges, instead of three in 1884, mani- 
fest its interest in Christian training and 
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culture. The theme of the opening ser- 
mon by Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, was the need of 
foreign missions for one’s own enlarge- 
ment, a religious cosmopolitanism as an 
element of complete Christianity. “ The 
selfishness, narrowness, pettiness, always 
buzzing in church corridors needs cor- 
rection by the romance, unworldliness, 
and heroism of foreign missions.” The 
religious knowledge gained in the mis- 
sionary field has also, said Dr. Thomas, 
broadened and sweetened our theol- 
ogy. Among the fields reported from, 
Japan was of special interest, as more 
ready than ever to welcome Chris- 
tian workers, and showing signs of a 
religious awakening. The war with 
Russia is discovering to the Japanese 
the difference between nominal and 
real Christianity, and opening large 
opportunities for Christian work in the 
army, the hospitals, and the prisons. 
On the other hand, the native resources 
for benevolent efforts greatly need sup- 
plementing by gifts from other lands. 
In Mexico missions are now going on 
in four States, to which the people con- 
tributed $8,000 last year. Our mission- 
ary work in Austria is bearing fruit 
nearer home. Its disciples gained there 
are to-day working among their immi- 
grant countrymen in eight of our States. 
The Shansi Mission in North China, 
destroyed by the Boxers, has been re- 
organized with fresh recruits in the 
places of the slain, and is making large 
gains. Among the missionaries present 
at Grinnell was the veteran Hiram Bing- 
ham, D.D., who navigated the Morning 
Star in 1866 from Boston to his station 
in Micronesia. The éte of the Con- 
gregational ministry are in the foreign 
field, 93 per cent. of the missionaries 
being college graduates; of the home 
pastors, between 60 and 65 per cent. 
The meeting at Grinnell was the largest 
yet. held beyond the Mississippi—larger 
even than at St. Louis. Next year 
Seattle will probably be the place. The 
missionary force in the field is now 
drawn much more largely from the West 
than from the East. The Rev. Corne- 
lius H. Patton, D.D., of St. Louis, was 
chosen to fill the vacant secretaryship 
in the Home Department. The Board 
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voted to increase its membership, and 
to. limit the term of membership to five 
years—a limitation regarded as intended 
to increase the proportion of younger 
members. Adjournment was taken to 
attend the National Congregational 


Council, which, having elected Dr. Glad- 
den Moderator, is in progress at Des 
Moines as we go to press, 


® 


By their adverse vote 
the House of Bishops 
denied the urgent me- 
morials coming from many large and 
representative dioceses asking for liberty 
to use the Revised Version of the Scrip- 
tures in public services. The Bishops 
also vetoed the proposal to make the 
office of Presiding Bishop elective. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, during his 
ten days in Boston, was a daily attend- 
ant at the sessions of the lower house. 
In coming to America it was his especial 
purpose to study the methods of the 
American Church, whereby the laity are 
allowed full participation in its councils, 
The system is unknown in the English 
Church, and Dr. Davidson is in entire 
sympathy with a body of Anglican bish- 
ops who are seeking to secure the rep- 
resentation of the laity. He listened 
with interest to the speeches of laymen 
on the floor, and commented on the full 
liberty of the house accorded to them. 
In the General Convention their number 
equals and in Diocesan Conventions 
exceeds that of the clergy. The trien- 
nial meetings of two influential societies 
were held last week. Bishop Greer was 
the most effective speaker at the Trinity 
meeting of the Church Unity Society. 
The Society exists for the purpose of pro- 
moting union between separated bodies 
of Christians. The address of Bishop 
Cheshire to the Congregational clergy, 
and of the Archbishop before the repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical Alliance at 
the Park Street Church, were not only 
incentives toward unity, but marked real 
progress toward its attainment. The 
meeting of the Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, which unites in its membership 
both the employers of labor and their 
employees, met in Faneuil Hall, Bishop 
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Lawrence presiding. Among the speak- 
ers were Bishop Brent, of the Philippines, 
and Mr. Abrahams, of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union. On Sunday after- 
noon Bishop Potter delivered an influen- 
tial address at a mass-meeting held in 
the interests of labor. 


@ 


The entire legislative 
week in the House of 
Deputies at the General 
Convention was occupied in debate on 
the proposed new canon on marriage and 
divorce. ‘The matter came up in the 


Remarriage. After 
Divorce 


form of a majority report from a special ~ 


committee which recommended the fol- 
lowing: “No minister shall solemnize 
a marriage between any two persons 
unless by inquiry he shall have satisfied 
himself that neither person has been or 
is the husband or wife of any other 
person then living from whom he or she 
has been divorced for any cause arising 
after marriage.” A section on discipline 
which assured to those married other- 
wise than allowed by the law of God 
and of the Church the sacraments of 
the Church was appended but was not 
considered. A consuming interest in 
the debate was manifested, distinguished 
deputies in large numbers struggling 
for an opportunity to speak. It was 
known that the House of Bishops, all 
but unanimous in their predilection in 
favor of the new canon, were ready to 
concur at once in the favorable action of 
the lower house should such be taken. 
While divided as to method, the speak- 
ers on both sides were asa unit in main- 
taining the sanctity of marriage and in 
emphasizing the responsibility of the 
Church for using its influence to miti- 
gate the divorce evil and to protect the 
home. That these results might be best 
assured by the passage of this stringent 
law, placing the Episcopal Church as- 
suredly and entirely in the lead as against 
remarriage after divorce, was the opin- 
ion of the majority, while the minority 
veld that the taking of a position far in 
advance of other Churches, and one, too, 
'gnoring the one exception allowed in the 
( sospel by Christ, would be an injurious 
mistake ; legislative action based on such 
insecure footing might undermine influ- 
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ence already gained, and defeat its pur- 
posed end. To unite all Christian 
Churches in a general advance move- 
ment, to influence legislation and to edu- 
cate public opinion through the Christian 
conscience, the minority speakers es- 
teemed the truer plan, and the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington made a strong point in his 
valuation of legislation. Not the Church 
alone is the representative of God, he 
claimed, in the sanctification of the 
home and the preservation of society; 


_the State is also his agent, and the 


Church would best do its work, not by 
going on its lonely way seeking to con- 
serve the purity of the marriage rela- 
tion, but in uniting with, upholding, and 
leading the State in an effort to sweeten 
and deepen social forces. When the 
vote was taken in the committee of the 
whole, the result showed a majority, 214, 
to be in favor of the stringent canon, 
while 191 deputies were opposed to it. 
The committee reported progress, and, 
the matter coming before it for settle- 
ment, the House, led by its President, 
Dr. McKim, joined in prayer for divine 
guidance, listened to brief concluding 
addresses, and gave its vote by dioceses 
and orders. The canon was lost by 
a majority of one diocese in the cleri- 
cal and five in the lay order. Unless 
brought up by a reconsideration of the 
vote or the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee with the House of Bishops, the 
matter is settled for the present. 


8 


A preliminary report 
of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission gives official information as 
to the beginning of the work in the Isth- 
mus. The most serious immediate diffi- 
culty is found in the sanitary conditions, 
which are very bad, and which we judge 
from unofficial reports the French com- 
pany did little or nothing to improve. 
What is being done in this respect by 
our Government does not appear in the 
published abstract of the official memo- 
randum said to have been handed to the 
President last week. But unofficial re- 
ports indicate that a good beginning has 
been made already, and that conditions, 
though far from satisfactory, have been 
so far improved as to have materially 
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lessened the death-rate. In addition, 
between two and three hundred engi- 
neers and nearly or quite twelve hun- 
dred laborers were employed in prelim- 
inary work, including sewerage and water 
supply, especially for the cities of Colon 
and Panama. The construction of 
wharves and warehouses for the work of 
the Commission has also been begun, or, 
to speak more accurately, plans are being 
prepared and material gathered for this 
purpose. 
@ 

A striking and _ hopeful 
change is being wrought in 
the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland by a fundamental 
change of conditions in the island. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule measure may 
never be adopted in detail, and it is 
quite likely that some of its provisions 
would not have worked well if they had 
been carried into effect; but Mr. Glad- 
stone’s espousal of the Irish cause com- 
pelled England to face the facts and has 
undoubtedly been a prime factor in the 
change of attitude and the consequent 
change of policy which have gone on since 
his death. A Conservative Government 
has done more for Ireland than most of 
the preceding Liberal Governments ; and 
while complete autonomy is not likely 
to be conceded, there is every indication 
that within the next few years Ireland 
will practically secure the control of her 
own internal affairs, and Dublin Castle 
will cease to represent an oppressive and 
repressing policy. No one has done 
more to bring about these better results 
than Mr. Horace Plunkett, who has done 
what a great many other reformers in 
Ireland have utterly failed to do, aban- 
doned the platform and given up decla- 
mation and gone to work in a practical 
way to better Irish agricultural methods 
and conditions. Ireland is being rapidly 
recovered from wasteful and ignorant 
methods which have made what ought 
to be one of the most fertile countries in 
the world at times comparatively barren. 
The administration of Mr. Wyndham has 
been in sympathy with the reconstruction 
movement in Ireland, and the time is 
rapidly approaching when there will be 
a radical readjustment of the methods 
by which England manages affairs in 
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that country. Neither Irish agitators of 
the windy type, of whom the country has 
been altogether too prolific, nor English 
Conservatives of the unimaginative type, 
of whom England has been altogether 
too fertile, can long stand in the way of 
equitable relations between England and 
Ireland. 
& 

The general election in 
Canada, coming as it does 
when a general election is 
approaching in England, which is to be 
fought out on Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
proposals, is commanding mare atten- 
tion from the English newspapers than 
any election in the Dominion since Con- 
federation. But if England were kept 
well informed of political and industrial 
developments in Canada, the general 
election there could have only an ordi- 
nary interest for English newspaper 
readers. Its interest for England lies 
in the attitude of Canada towards Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal that Canada 
should admit British manufactured goods 
duty free in return for preferential treat- 
ment of Canadian foodstuffs at British 
ports. It is well understood in Eng- 
land that the Canadian protective tariff, 
which was first devised by the Mac- 
donald Government in the middle seven- 
ties, was a policy which originated with 
the Conservatives. What is not equally 
well understood is that to-day the Liberal 
party—the party of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Cartwright—is as much committed 
to a protective policy and to the bounty 
system as any of the Tory Governments 
which were in power prior to 1896, when 
Laurier first became Premier. Laurier 
and Cartwright had long been the most 
outspoken of free-traders, while the 
Liberal party was in opposition; and 
in 1897 the Cobden Club of London 
awarded its gold medal to the Canadian 
Premier. The medal was awarded in 
the year of the preferential tariff; but 
by that tariff only to one important 
English industry was a real concession 
made. Yorkshire and West of England 
woolens gained a distinct advantage. 
But it was not of long duration, for in 
the last session of the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment the duties on these British-made 
goods were increased in response to the 
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agitation of the Canadian woolen man- 
ufacturers, who had lost much business 
under the arrangement of 1897. To-day 
the protection granted most of the 
Canadian manufacturers—both against 
Great Britain and the United States— 
is practically as great as it was under 
the tariffs for which the Conservative 
party was responsible; while as regards 
bounties, the Liberal Governments which 
have been in power since 1896 have 
been even more lavish with this largess 
from the Dominion Treasury than were 
the Conservatives. There is now no 
well-marked dividing line between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives as re- 
gards protection and the bounty system. 
This is not generally well understood in 
England. Even Mr. Chamberlain has 
not grasped it, and neither he nor his 
supporters on the platform or in the 
press realize that, as far as his fiscal 
scheme is concerned, it matters little 
whether a Liberal or a Conservative 
Government is in power at Ottawa. 
The Chamberlain proposals hinge on 
Canada ; yet neither Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
nor Mr. Borden, the leader of the Con- 
servatives, is now or is ever likely to be 
in a position to go into any Imperial 
fiscal scheme which would sweep away 
the protection against imports from 
Great Britain which Canadian manufac- 
turers now enjoy. 


No man was better 
known in Rhode Isl- 
and than Henry B. Metcalf, whose death 
at the age of seventy-five brings to an 
end an uplifting and unselfish life. “TI 
don’t care so much what the public 
thinks when I die, but I would like it 
said that the public knew where to find 
Henry B. Metcalf on all occasions.” 
These were the words by which he in- 
dicated in a conversation recently the 
epitaph which it seemed to him would 
best describe the scope and purpose of 
his life. Mr. Metcalf was a man of 
strong convictions ; his sincerity no one 
doubted, and his honesty was of the 
most rugged and uncompromising type. 
He was a hater of shams, and voluntarily 
surrendered excellent chances for politi- 
cal preferment because he could not 
follow the line that would have thus 
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advanced him and still be true to his 
own ideals. Gauged by the world’s 
standards, his life might have seemed a 
failure; but those who understood him 
best knew that it was a success, because 
he made his community and his State 
better by his example and service. His 
public spirit was active and fine. He 
was an agitator in the best sense of the 
word; he believed in publicity; he be- 
lieved in the people. He was aggressive 
by nature and always ready to battle for 
principles. Mr. Metcalf did perhaps 
more than any other man to reveal the 
corrupt conditions of Republican ma- 
chine politics in his State, and thus 
indirectly contributed to the election of 
the present Governor. He made many 
enemies—men of his energy always do, 
but even they could not help admiring him. 
Four years ago he was the Prohibition 
candidate for Vice-President, and his war- 
fare against the liquor traffic was waged 
unceasingly and uncompromisingly for 
years, yet on the day of his funeral a 
prominent liquor dealer said that he 
respected and honored him. Mr. Met- 
calf was the President of the Tufts Col- 
lege Corporation, and for twenty-five 
years a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the National Temperance Society. 
& 
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VI.—Monopolies 


There is a real and important political 
issue joined between Judge Parker and 
Mr. Roosevelt respecting the proper 
treatment of industrial organizations, 
whether of labor or capital, but it is 
somewhat befogged by certain wholly 
unsubstantiated charges which have 
been put in circulation by reputable 
journals and unhappily taken up and 
repeated by reputable campaign speakers, 
Such is the charge that Mr. Roosevelt 
has ceased the prosecution of illegal 
combinations of capital, that he has 
made terms with them in consideration 
of which they have promised him their 
support, that he is collecting funds from 
them, or that his friends are doing so ia 
his behalf, and that in return for their 
contributions exemption from further 
prosecution for violation of the law is 
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limits knowledge to “the things we see.” 
Yet he feels 
“the blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds unrealized,” 

and declares it “a most shortsighted view” 
to think that “ Reason is king with science 
as the prime minister.” To the literary 
charm of the book its blind, groping, helpless 
hopefulness adds a touch of pathos. 


Sea-Wolves of Seven Shores. By Jessie 
Peabody Frothingham. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
_— Sons, New York. 5X74 in. 334 pages. $1.20, 
net, 

The writer of these historical sketches has 
made a special study of sea fighters, and 
describes them well. From the time of the 
old Corsair kings to the period when piracy 
was a fashionable English sport, and down 
to names familiar to every boy, in Spanish, 
English, and Chinese seas, the reader fol- 
lows the fortunes of the fierce men whose 
doings always savor of romance, and whose 
daring was almost beyond belief. A capital 
book for active-minded boys who prefer 
facts to fiction. 


Secret History of To-Day. By Allen Up- 
ward. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5x7%4,in. 310 pages. $1.50. 


This book is as audacious as it is ridiculous. 
The author undertakes through the story of 
a fictitious diplomatic spy to unravel in a 
purely imaginative way the secrets of the 
blowing up of the Maine, the Dreyfus mys- 
tery, the Humbert millions, and other affairs 
of this class. The stories are not very in- 
genious and they certainly are not amusing. 


Soldier of the Valley (The). 
Lloyd. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

York. 4%4x7%4, in. 335 pages. $1.50. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Songs of a City. By Howard V. Sutherland. 
James H. Barry, San Francisco, California. 5x7 
in. 98 pages. $l. 


By Nelson 


Source Book of Roman History (A). By 
Dana Carleton Munro, A.M. Illustrated. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 5x7%in. 258 pages. $l. 

Sportsman “Joe.” By Edwyn Sandys. _II- 
lustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 338 pages. $1.50. 

Like the author’s former book, “ Trapper 

Jim,” this is a boy’s story of outdoor life, 

interwoven with practical instruction in 

woodcraft, hunting, and camping lore. Either 
as a story or asa manual of woods life the 
book is an excellent one. 


Starting Points for Speakers, Preachers, 
Writers and Other Thinkers. Sentences Sifted 
from Authors of To-Day and Yesterday. By 
John Horne. Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati. 
4%4x7%, in. 160 pages. 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. 
By Ernest De Witt Burton. The University of 
+” areal Press, Chicago. 5x7!% in. 248 pages. 


This volume is in the line of modernized 
methods of Sunday-school teaching already 
marked out by the author in the preceding 
volumes of “Constructive Studies in the 
Life of Christ,” and Principles and Ideals 
for the Sunday-School,” produced in collab- 
oration with Professor Mathews. It is 
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based on an experimental series of lessons 
already tested in successive classes, and is 
intended for pupils of similar advancement 
in academies or in the home. It aims not 
only at a religious end through the study of 
Jesus’ life, as given in the simplest of the 
Gospels, but at intellectual profit in the art 
of interpretation. It. is attractively illus- 
trated, and with its outline of a graded cur- 
riculum of study, its questions, notes, and 
dictionary, forms such a text-book for the 
Sunday-school as many have wished for, but 
have not seen till now. 


Studies of a Booklover. By Thomas Marc 
Parrott. Illustrated. James Pott & Co., New 
York. 44%x7% in. 30I pages. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Study of Words (The). By Richard Chene- 
vix Trench. (The Unit Books.) Howard Wilford 
Bell, New York. 4%4X7 in. 312 pages. 56c. 

Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 
By Anne Warner. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
4%x7%ein. 227 pages. $l. 

The humor of the sketches in which Susan 
Clegg occupies the stage has been joyously 
greeted by magazine readers. The density 
of Susan Clegg’s ignorance of interests out- 
side of herself, and the placid acceptance by 
Mrs. Lathrop of the réle of listener, give 
opportunity for many comical situations, 
fully elaborated by the creator of these two 
new characters. In book form, loquacity 
unduly indulged becomes wearisome, and 
one wishes Miss Clegg’s duties might call 
og into the house sooner than they usually 
oO. 


Testimony of Christ to Christianity (The). 
By Peter Bayne, A.M. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 5x8in. 185 pages. 75c., net. 


This was a strong book when first published 
in 1862, and is a strong book still, though its 
strength is somewhat impaired, as is only 
natural, by age. The main argument is 
upon the moral grandeur of Jesus, and this 
is as convincing as ever. The argument 
drawn from the Gospel miracles was better 
suited to the date when historical criticism 
was in its infancy among English-speaking 
people, and it was possible for a scholar to 
maintain that all the Christian miracles are 
proven as “ historical ” facts. 

That Sweet Story of Old: A Life of Christ 
for the Young. By Margaret E. Sangster. II- 
lustrated. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
5x8% in. 262 pages. $1.25. 

A very simply and reverently written life of 

Christ for children. 


Tom Keenan, Locomotive Engineer. Com- 
piled by Neason Jines. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 5x8in. 280 pages. $1, net. 


There is not the slightest pretense of literary 
skill in this plain and homely narrative of 
the life of a railway engineer. The book, 
however, has some sense of humor and is 
thoroughly genuine. An important phase 
of the story is that which deals with the 
founding of the Railway Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and its service to railway 
employees who are in danger of a moral 
wreck. Incriticism it may be said that some 
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of the personal story is told with unnecessary 
detail. 


Trip with Mother Goose (A). By Avis Prink 
Crosby. Illustrated. W.B.Conkey Co., Chicago. 
6x8% in. 54 pages. 35c. 

A versified account of a dreamy little girl’s 

nocturnal journey with that famous charac- 

ter to a far-away land, where are encoun- 
tered, apparently in the flesh, Boy Blue, 

Little Bopeep, Jack Sprat and his Wife, 

and any number of other nursery favorites. 

Treasury of Illustration (A). 4! Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited and Selected by John R. How- 
ard and Truman fi Ellinwood. Introduction by 
Newell Dwight Hillis. The F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 6%4x9%4in. 675 pages. $3.50, net. 

Mr. Beecher had a remarkable combination 

of qualities: the philosophic mind which 

made him a rationalist, the prophetic vision 
which made him a mystic, the practical com- 
mon sense which gave him an understanding 
of affairs, and the imagination which enabled 
him to interpret to others the truths which 
he had apprehended and the visions which 
he had seen, as they applied to the daily 
concerns of life. The illustrations employed 
by such a man are not mere ornaments, like 
the pinnacles and statuettes in Milan Cathe- 
dral, or- the furbelows and flounces on a 
lady’s dress ; they are as much a part of his 
thinking as the blossoms are a part of the 
orange-tree. A volume edited, as this vol- 
ume has been, by men thoroughly and affec- 
tionately familiar with the man and his 
works is much more than a collection of 
beautiful thoughts; it is an interpreter 
of a great religious teacher. And such an 
interpretation has many uses. To lay read- 
ers it is valuable as giving them great 
thoughts in fragmentary forms, and to many 
overworked and weary men and women great 
thoughts are best presented in fragmentary 
forms. To the preacher or teacher, lay or 
professional, who has not an originating 
imagination, the volume will furnish mate- 
rial for illustrative quotation; and a good 
illustration borrowed is better than a poor 
illustration which is, or is thought to be, 
original. And for both preachers and teachers 
who find difficulty in putting moral and relig- 
ious truth in such clear and concrete forms 
as make them easily apprehensible, some use 
of such a volume as this will be provocative 
to concrete and illustrative thinking; and 
this is perhaps the highest service of all 
which it will render, for Mr. Beecher was 
pre-eminently an inspirational thinker. The 
illustrations are classified under three gen- 
eral titles or “themes:” ‘ National Life,” 

‘Social Life,” “ Religious Life ;” and each 

theme is further subdivided by a variety of 

sub-titles, such as “Infancy and Youth,” 

“Joy and Happiness,” “ Spiritual Growth.” 

The Introduction by Dr. Hillis affords not 

only an appreciative study of Mr. Beecher 

as a thinker and a teacher, but also a sug- 

gestive counsel to all religious teachers. A 

whole system of homiletics is comprised in 

this pregnant saying: “ The power and per- 
manency of his [the preacher’s] work depend 
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upon the scope and accuracy of his seeing 
on the one hand, and the sincerity, sympathy, 
and felicity of his sayzzg on the other.” 
The volume has four characteristic portraits 
of Mr. Beecher at the ages respectively of 
forty, forty-three, fifty-seven, and seventy- 
two. 


Well in the Wood (The). By Bert Leston 
Taylor. Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 5x8in. 191 pages. 

The author of this fanciful tale for children 

has caught the spirit of Alice in Wonder- 

land, and produced a delightful story, with- 
out a hint of lifeless imitation. The little 
girl playing near a forest finds anew flower, 
which she gathers and tucks under her hair 
ribbon. [mmediately she understands the 
speech of her dear companion, the yellow 
dog, and goes happily away into the wood 
with him to visit his friends—the laziest 
beaver, the bold rabbit, and others. The 
illusion is admirably managed. Of the pic- 
tures it can only be said that they are simply 
charming, and perfectly interpret the story. 

The humor of the artist peeps out in the 

ridiculous expression which she gives to the 

bear, the stork, or thedonkey. A fascinating 
story-book in exceptionally good English. 

Western United States (The) : A Geographi- 
cal Reader. By Harold Wellman Fairbanks, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 5x74 
in. 302 pages. 

Westminster Abbey. Painted by John 
Fulleylove, R.I. Described by Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith. Illustrated in Color. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 6x9in. 147 pages. $2. 

The main interest of this handsome work 

lies in the excellent reproduction in color of 

Mr. Fulleylove’s pictures. These bring out 

in subdued grays and browns the true tone- 

values of the ancient Abbey as no black-and- 
white work can. There are about twenty of 
these pictures, and they are about equally 
divided between exterior and interior views 
and details. The text is adequate and gives 

a good idea of the historical and architectural 

interests of the Abbey. 


Where Does the Sky Begin? 
ton Gladden. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
5x7% in. 335 pages. $1.25, net. 

Without introducing it as such, Dr. Gladden 

has given us here a volume of sermons 

under the title of the first in the series. The 
sky begins on the earth; there is nothing 
between. So in the visible world begins 
the world invisible; immortality is already 
here; eternity is here; God is here; man is 

a citizen of both worlds, and they are con- 

tinuous and one— 

**One God, one law, one element.” 

The implications and consequences of such 

a view, as they come out in subsequent dis- 

courses upon a wide range of topics, relig- 

ious and ethical, give unity to the whole, and 
constitute a volume of rare interest. 


Wit and Humor of the American Pulpit: 
A Collection from Various Sources Classified 
under Appropriate Subject Headings. George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 3%4x6 1n. 248 
pages. 50c., net. (Postage, 5c.) 


By Washing- 








The Political Issues 
A Free Parliament 


Until the election we shall open our columns to a free discussion of the political issues 
involved in this campaign, reserving, of course, the right to reject any contribution ; it will 


doubtless be quite impossible for us to publish all that will be sent to us. 


No personal 


abuse of either candidate will be allowed. Brevity is important, and preference will be 
given, other qualities being equal, to the shorter letters—THE Epiroks. 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING 
JUDGE PARKER 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Less than a year ago, it seemed to me prob- 
able that at the coming election I should once 
more vote the Republican ticket—for Mr. 
Roosevelt for President. But there are three 
considerations which, within the last few 
months, have caused me to change my atti- 
tude, and to propose to vote at the coming 
election for Judge Parker for President. 

The first consideration is the acts of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. I have had a great ad- 
miration for and affection toward Mr. Roose- 
velt; and, indeed, I believe few Presidents 
have won the admiration and affection of 
the people as he has done. But the very 
things for which I have admired him, the 
courage with which he has dared to set poli- 
ticians at defiance, to assert and maintain 
his own convictions, the robust and rugged 
honesty which he has displayed—these prin- 
ciples of conduct he, in his desire to obtain 
the nomination for a second term, and to 
secure his election when nominated, seems 
to have abandoned or compromised. 

I do not know how to explain the pension 
order except as a bid for the pension vote, 
for which he has consented to sacrifice the 
interests and the money of the people, hand- 
ing over from the public treasury millions of 
dollars to swell an already outrageously 
inflated pension roll. 

His relations to corrupt politicians in Del- 
aware and elsewhere, with certain appoint- 
ments which seem to be connected with 
those relations and influenced by them, are 
of the same character. 

His treatment of the postal frauds seemed 
at the outset so courageous and so sincere 
that I believed that Department would be 
thoroughly and completely purged. The 
lack of achievement following the report of 
Mr. Bristow and the investigation made by 
Messrs. Conrad and Bonaparte, the retention 
in office of the postmaster of New York after 
the damning report on his administration of 
his office—such things, taken in conjunction 
with the attitude of the Republicans in Con- 
gress toward investigation, have disappointed 
and discouraged me. 

As in the matter’ of the postal service, so 
in the matter of the enforcement of the so- 
called anti-trust laws. Mr. Roosevelt seemed 
at the start to be fearless and uncompromis- 
ing. But the impression which I have re- 
ceived from the conduct of the Administra- 
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tion in the last few months, the refusal of the 
Attorney-General to prosecute the anthracite 
combination and his subsequent promotion 
to the Senate from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the apparent failure to follow up the 
Northern merger decision, the unwillingness 
to utilize the full power of the law by crimi- 
nal procedure—these, among other things, 
have led me to feel that here also the desire 
for re-election has induced the President to 
stay his hand. 

There was a time when I believed Mr. 
Roosevelt strong enough and brave enough 
to lead his party to a reform of at least the 
most glaring tariff abuses. Earlier in his 
career he condemned the principle of the 
protective tariff, and even as lately as two 
years ago he declared that any duty which 
sheltered a monopoly should be at once 
abolished. Now he appears to have surren- 
dered entirely to that element which I regard 
as the most dangerous and the most vicious 
in the Republican party, and in his letter of 
acceptance he has, I had almost said wan- 
tonly, gone out of his way to make himself an 
apologist for the present tariff abominations, 
in striking contrast with Judge Parker, who, 
at the risk of losing his nomination, declined 
to compromise his sound money principles. 

I donot mean to arraign Mr. Roosevelt as 
worse than others; I hold him to be far 
better than most men in public or in private 
life ; but his recent acts and utterances, un- 
der temptation of the Presidential nomina- 
tion and election, have taken from me that 
feeling toward him as a leader fighting fear- 
lessly for righteousness, whom I followed 
daily because I believed in his courage and 
his honesty and singleness of purpose, 
though I could not approve of all his acts. 

The second consideration which induces 
me to cast my vote for Judge Parker is the 
Republican party—its corruption and _ its 
vicious industrial policy. Where there is 
corruption in a party it is generally thought 
wise to turn that party out and put the other 
party in power, even though you may not 
believe the other party to be entirely free 
from the same taint. In the case of the 
Republican party it is the more necessary to 
resort to this course for the reason that its 
corruption would seem to be a necessary 
consequence of the industrial policy to which 
it is committed. We have to-day a tariff 
which is, I believe, the most excessive and 
unjust ever promulgated in a civilized com- 
munity. ‘To the maintenance of this tariff, 
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if not to its increase, the Republican party 
is committed. The tariff beneficiaries, rela- 
tively few in number, but thoroughly well 
organized, with vast means derived from 
the operation of that tariff, means they 
are therefore prepared to spend liberally in 
its support, are in complete control of the 
party. Even when, some years since, the 
Republican National Convention formally 
committed the party to a revision and reduc- 
tion of the tariff, those beneficiaries were 
able to control Congress and the President, 
and, in defiance of the mandate of the Con- 
vention, to increase instead of reducing the 
tariff. Still more recently they increased 
tariff duties for the professed purpose of 
negotiating reciprocity treaties. Having 
obtained the increase, they proceeded to 
appropriate the profits, refusing to give in 
return the treaties promised. They are not 
ready to surrender any of their rich sources 
of emolument at the expense of the public, 
and are constantly pressing for new and ever 
larger bounties from the public purse. 

Moreover, while the profits of certain 
wealthy individuals and corporations, by the 
exploitation of the public under the guise of 
the protection of native industries, have been 
and are almost incredible, yet far worse than 
the direct loss resulting from this organized 
system of public robbery is the corruption 
which these men and their system have 
wrought in the political life of the country. 
Wealthy individuals and great corporations 
have caused legislation to be enacted for 
their private gain, and it has seemed but fair 
that the legislators should share the profit. 
And they have shared it, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the result that our whole politi- 
cal life, National, State, and municipal, has 
become corrupted. Politics has become 
business, a means of acquiring fortunes at 
the cost of the public. Reform we must 
have, and to reform our political life we 
must commence with the greatest source of 
this corruption—the tariff, the very under- 
lying principle of which is the right of the 
individual to secure legislation for his private 
profit. The tariff is, in fact, not merely an 
industrial but also a great moral issue, and 
on this moral issue, the issue of ‘*commer- 
cialism in politics,” the Republicans have 
lined up on the wrong side. 

The third consideration which influences 
me is the attitude and character of the can- 
didate for President se ected by the Demo- 
cratic party. The courage and wisdom of 
Judge Parker’s telegram to the St. Louis 
Convention inspired me with a confidence 
which has been increased by his letter of 
acceptance. The money question has been 
taken out of politics, and the issue of “ com- 
mercialism,” the “graft” of the few at the 
expense of the many, has been brought to 
the fore as the issue of this campaign. 

(Rev.) JOHN P. PETERS. 

New York City. 

[We think Dr. Peters mistaken in his im- 
pressions as to the facts, though we give 
them to our readers.—THE EpiToRs.] 
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THE DANGER OF DRIFTING 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The quiet of the campaign, more notice- 
able with the appreciable nearing of election 
day, seems to denote general contentment 
with the existing order of things. There is 
a prevailing notion that legislation at Wash- 
ington cannot improve things much; that 
one’s own personal comfort or happiness or 
financial resources cannot be added to mate- 
rially in that way, although they could be 
decreased considerably. When times are 
pretty bad the notion of a legislative pan- 
acea is apt to secure currency, but only 
when the shoe pinches, or rather when the 
want of a shoe cuts. Americans do not 
desire anything radical now. We are used 
to the McKinley tariff, the possession of the 
Philippines, the determination to construct 
the Panama Canal, and it somewhat tickles 
our fancy to have entered a bit into world 
politics. We are used also to the formation 
of somewhat larger corporations than for- 
merly, although there would be general sat- 
isfaction if the Beef Trust were broken up; 
but we are more hopeful of that consumma- 
tion under President Roosevelt than under 
Judge Parker, just as we are surer of rea- 
sonable minor alterations in the tariff by 
reciprocity under the former than under the 
latter. 

There is no particular reason why we 
should change administrations. President 
Roosevelt is not hasty in important matters. 
Psychologically, your strenuous, virile man 
is more apt to be cautious in great crises 
than is your slow-moving, somewhat stub- 
born man; witness Roosevelt’s handling of 
the Venezuelan matter and Cleveland's 
Venezuelan message. President Roosevelt 
preaches a lot, but then he acts. He is 
forceful, which is good, even though he has 
not that consummate tact by which McKin- 
ley had nearly broken the solid South. 
Roosevelt is honest, courageous, morally as 
well as physically, and is more tolerant of 
the ideas of others than his letter of accept- 
ance, if read alone, without reference to other 
words and acts of his, would seem to indi- 
cate. Independent newspapers of New York 
tell President Roosevelt to consider Platt 
and Odell, how by their bickering they may 
be encompassing his downfall. Yet New 
Yorkers have some things for which to 
thank Odell, for reduced taxation, for exam- 
ple; and the entire country owes the preser- 
vation of Niagara to his veto in the face of 
great corporate desire. What have Hill 
and Murphy, or rather the man who can 
supplant Murphy when he chooses—Croker 
—what have Hill and Croker done for New 
York, city or State? The country knows 
Roosevelt by the words and by the louder 
actions of a decade. It does not know 
Judge Parker except by words, and few at 
that. It was thoroughly courageous to risk 
the honor of a nomination to the Presidency 
of these United States, but, considering its 
essence, the thing said, the purpose evinced, 
Judge Parker’s great feat—the gold telegram 
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to the Democratic Convention—was an 
announcement of his determination to stand 
by a feat of the party for which he did xo¢ 
vote in 1896 or 1900, although that party 
—— those campaigns to accomplish that 
eat. 

In this campaign President Roosevelt may 
be doing his greatest service to his country. 
He and his nominee to the captaincy of the 
campaign have been conducting a purposely 
quiet contest, without the blare of trumpets. 
Their appeal has been less to emotion and 
more to reason. It is the Democrats who 
are attempting to work up political enthusi- 
asm. The greater such enthusiasm the less 
will be the judicial consideration of the rea- 
sons for or against. In reducing the appeal to 
the emotions, and offering instead a compact 
series of propositions and the reasons that 
he believes evidence their soundness for the 
calm consideration of the people as judge 
and jury, in creating the precedent of a cam- 
paign of forceful, earnest presentation of 
facts and arguments in the place of noise 
and confusion, the President is showing, in 
a broader and more statesmanlike manner 
than ever before, his essential character of 
a reformer. A.W.C 
THE INJURY OF A _ FATUOUS 

AGITATION 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Why don’t you ask your friend, Francisco 
R Ycasiano, if he and his Filipino four 
hundred (or less) compatriots believe they 
could stand alone if the United States Gov- 
ernment should give them their independ- 
ence (if that were possible) and cut loose 
from all further responsibility for their well- 
being or future good behavior. 

Without considering any other phase of 
the question, there is a network of business 
interests throughout the islands that has 
been controlled for many years by English 
and German firms. These would not sub- 
mit to domination by an untutored native 
government, and they would sooner or later, 
and rightfully, call upon their respective 
governments to protect their interests, and 
then there would be the mischief to pay. 
This may be called commercialism, but 
where is the crime in commercialism ? 

The powers of the world most interested 
in the affairs of the Far East are willing 
that the United States should hold and con- 
trol the Philippines. But if we should at- 
tempt to drop them, as a bone of contention 
in that storm-center of the Orient, could we 
hope to escape responsibility and involve- 
ment in the turmoil that would follow? 

During the insurrection of 1898 and 1899 
the insurgent leaders appeared to recognize 
the fact that they could not be able to main- 
tain a native government without the pro- 
tection of a stronger power, and in their 
grown-up childishness they made the at- 
tempt, by force of arms, to coerce the United 
States army into becoming their vassal pro- 
tector. 

This periodic agitation of the question of 
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Filipino independence is a deadly wrong. 
No truer prophetic words were ever spoken 
than these of General Lawton: “ I would to 
God that the truth of this whole situation 
could be known by every one in America as 
I know it... . If I am shot by a Filipino 
bullet, it might as well come from one of my 
own men, because I know from observations 
confirmed by captured prisoners that the 
continuance of fighting is chiefly due to re- 
ports that are sent out from America.” And 
for future trouble, sure to come, it requires 
no prophetic mind to fix responsibility upon 
those who are guilty through fanatic igno- 
rance or criminal unscrupulousness. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. U.S.A. 


TIME FOR TARIFF REFORM 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In times past we were a Nation that pro- 
duced principally a surplus of agricultural 
products for exportation. But the time has 
come when we are a manufacturing Nation, 
and have a surplus of agricultural products 
seeking markets abroad. The attitude of 
our Nation has been, through a tariff, to pro- 
tect our home industries while they were 
getting established. But we now are seek- 
ing markets abroad, are able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers, and do ship 
abroad large and increasing amounts of 
manufactured articles. The attitude of a 
nation which produces mostly agricultural 
products can be one of more aggressive 
protective tariffs than one which is seeking 
markets for manufactured products; because 
many of the older nations need to buy the 
products of the farm, and must have them, 
but when you seek to sell them manufac- 
tured products while keeping up high tariff 
barriers, the spirit of retaliation asserts itself. 
Reciprocity is the remedy. 

In former times we did not consult with 
other nations as to conquest or maritime 
customs or international law. Each nation 
took the law in its own hands, and retalia- 
tion followed, with continual strife. But 
now we have international law and even 
rules governing war. In like manner, in 
former times we had no treaties regarding 
trade relations; each nation made its own 
tariff laws regardless of justice to other 


nations. But civilization demands mutual 
reciprocal trade agreements—reciprocity 
treaties. The time has come when it is the 


interest of this Nation to take down the 
tariff barriers in exchange for better markets 
abroad for manufactured products, and at 
the same time aid the manufacturers who 
depend for their material upon markets now 
controlled by trusts, which reap large profits 
from the tariff protection on the nearly raw 
product, such as steel, leather, etc. 

The Republican party is controlled by the 
‘‘ stand pat ” element, who are interested and 
believe in the same old tariff for protection, 
while the Democratic party stands for the 
Iowa idea, or tariff reform to meet the 
changing conditions of our times. 

M. H. DALEy. 








